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Good alike on the football field or 
in the boudoir. The player may have 


i} sprained a muscle in that desperate A WELL-SETTLED Fact. | 
effort to buck the centre; the dainty 


woman may have slipped on_ her KNOX 
carriage step. 
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BELLE: ‘* Jack said you were the second Prettiest girl he had met in Aiken.’ 
NELL: ** How did he come to say that? 
BELLE: ‘* He was just saying that you and I were the only girl acquaintances he had made since his arrival.” 
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Mrs. HENPECK: 








THE RIGHT SEASON 


Agleich: “I why it 
‘there are so many weddings take 
place in the autumn?” 

W AGLEIGH: “ Traditional 
custom. Adam and Eve were 
married round about the Fall.” 






wonder is 





FHE TROUBLESOME TWINS 


Lal 


“Why do you call your twins ¢ Circum- 
stances,’ Jawkins ?” 
‘« Because, my dear boy, they are something over 


which I have no control.” 
COMPETITION 


“Then you are not going to send your son to 


x 
= 
+ 


college, Mr. Newmoney 

““No, we changed our plans. 
You see, an ex-prizefighter 
has come to town and started 
a school for physical culture, 
and it’s a sight “cheaper than 


, 


college.’ 











AN INNUENDO 


**Seems to me you buy a great many trousers, Altred. I 
notice you have on another new pair to-day.” 

Mr. HENPECK: ** Well, my dear, when a man and his wife and his mother- 
in-law all insist on wearing the same garment it can’t last very long.” 


IT CAUSED PAIN 


Hojyack: “ Old Mr. Harkins was a volunteer 
fireman in his young days, wasn’t he?” 

Tompik: “ Yes, and that circumstance resulted 
in an incident at the funeral which hurt his family’s 


‘feelings.” 


Hoyack: “ How was that?” 
Tompik: ‘* Well, some of his old comrades sent 
a floral tribute bearing the words, ‘ His Last Fire.’ ”’ 


POSTHUMOUS REALIZATION 


“] understand Solomon Isaacs 


” 


CHIPINONE: 
died suddenly. What was the cause? 

UKERDEK: ‘Some one told him his life insur- 
ance would expire next day.” 


“So Dauber has gone on 
the stage! How does he do 
there ?”’ 

“ Doesn’t draw any better 
than he did when he was a 
painter.” 








THE DEBUTANTE 


(‘* Jolly Eighteen,”’ published March 25, 1893] 
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7 MN a fiePd apart fwo viofets Bfoomed, 
Gnd over their Beads the tall grass foomed: 


Gnd there came one dap a froficsome Breeze 
TBat parted tBe grass so they saw the frees, 


Gnd catcBing a gfimypse of tBe world oufside 
They cBafed af tBe fate that Bad Kept them fied 


Toa nook obscure in a gfoomy def? 
Were scarcefy a drop of dew e’er feff, 


, ye lie Gnd thep drooped their Beads for they fonged fo see 


Wat Be wonderful world oufside miabt Be. 


Wen fo! as if Bappened, a maiden strayed 
Close By where the Breese with tBe violets played, 


Gnd seeing Buf one—for they grew aparf— 
SBe pressed if quick fo Ber throbbing Beart 


@nd took if away; and the flower was afad; 
Qbuf the one hat was feft BeBind was sad, 


Gnd drooped ifs sorrowful Bead, and pined, 
nd patd no Beed fo tBe whispering wind 


Aintif, as if cBanced, nerf day, once more 
TBe maiden came, and Ber Breast stifl Bore 


The faded one that she'd fafien awap 
With «a song in ifs Beart But pesterday, 





Qnd seeing tts BrotBer growing free 
Jf cried with ifs dping BreatB, ‘QB me! 


J ve seen fBe world, and BeBofd my fate, 
So Bide pour Bead ere if Be too fate.” 


QGuf fBe one fBat was feft said“ J’m not afraid,” 
Gnd lifted its face to the merry matd. 


 £ozmorrow J fe Be content fo dfe, 
QSut fef me now fo tBe gap wortd fly.” 
— Tom Masson. 
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THE ONLY WAY 


** What did you mean by telling your wife you were going to take her to 
the matinee? You can’t get off then, can you?” 
*No; but I want to give her plenty of time to be ready for the night per- 
om, 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


He review, the water “parade,” the week 
of the visiting fleets with attendant small 
royalty, and all the fuss and flurry of a 
series of fétes ond gala days, are now a bit of his- 
tory. The Exposition was opened weeks ago # 
people are beginning to pour into Chicago—all « 
which and much more turn my thoughts to ohiloe- 
ophy and more moralizing. ‘As I have said pre- 
viously, we did all this in a hurry. We have been 
the something that touched a button, and destiny— 
American destiny —did the rest. I feel even now 
as if I have been shot out of a catapult. 


Ev erything is tending Chicagoward and every- 
body is talking Chicago. I am afraid we shall 
have but little coaching, and as for Newport this 
summer—with nearly everybody in mourning—the 
chances are faint for even polo; and as for dances 
and dinners, there will be but a score of them to 
attend. 


I do not know what the Englishmen, Russians, 


VOGUE 


French and other nations thought of us. The fel- 
lows on the Blake are a very jolly lot and I hope 
their stay in Chicago will be as pleasant to them as 
their visit to New York was to us. They were 
very hospitable on their ship, but I saw a few of 
them down at the Union and the Calumet, and I 
was rather amused, as I suppose they were, at the 
well-i1.tended but somewhat characteristic hospital- 
ity of the New York club men. As soon as a fel- 
low was introduced the American _ invariably 
asked the same question, “Have adrink?” The 
treating circles were in full blast and every man was 
expected to repeat in rotation “ What will you 
have’?”’ ‘This is bad manifestation of good inten- 
tion. I do not approve of the insane American 
system of treating. It is rapidly making us a na 

tion of drunkards and for no purpose. I am not a 
temperance man but I am brave enough if I want a 
drink to go into my club and order it and not ask the 
crowd. If I am judged parsimonious by any of 
them I can snap my fingers at their opinion. | 
know that my previous record shows otherwise, and 
the men who judge me are not worth considera- 
tion. In London, one, if he feels like it, drinks 
alone. It is sensible. 


I gave a dinner to some of the visiting foreigners 
at one of my clubs. I thought an American din- 
ner would be much more of a nov elty than a ménu 
of French dishes, so I went in for patriotism. | 
had clams, clear and thick soup, lobster a la 
Newburgh, sweetbreads with native peas, lamb 
with mint sauce, corn and new potatoes, canvas 
backs and tomato salad, strawberry shortcake and 








ot 
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dessert of native fruits. Of course the wines were foreign and of 


no the best vintage. As there were Frenchmen in the party I had 
ie. sweet champagne served with the dessert. 
Se wa f 


I attended the review in my yacht and was somewhat shocked to 
see the condition of several other yachts flying the pennant of well- 
known clubs, with brasses half polished, mops and brushes lying about 
and many other ugly sights. Half the saluting was wrong and more 
than one yacht hoisted the German flag when passing the Dutch 
man-of-war. 


I shall take a short cruise this coming week and shall lounge 
about comfortably. When not on duty, I always wear a Norfolk 
jacket, a pair of tweed trousers, white or tan low shoes, and black 
hose. My linen is dark blue and my tie is bright. The plain bow 
or club tie, which is worn all the season round in London, will 
be the fashion this summer again. ‘The shops are showing pretty 
foulards with figures, and also quite a line of linen and Madras ties. 
I have never seen the display of shirt patterns so elaborate for 
lounging shirts. They are invariably made with two buttons, per- 
fectly plain i in front, the solid blues and pinks leading, but a number 
of very charming designs are in white on a pink or a blue ground. 


The collar that stands, but yields at the corners, is very 








Po swagger—a white collar being frequently the preference. 
* + The “turn down” collar is not as smart, and that unsightly 
/ i}. + garment with a pocket in one corner, always ready-made, 
‘' il? Ze. and called a négligé, has not been and is not worn by any 
\ we ~! ae Person with even the last glimmer of self-respect left smoulder- 
:}) ee ing in his soul. 
a Ve, 
ay if | 
1% I have spoken so frequently about the proper thing to 
4 wear in coaching, driving and riding that it would be simple 
ee rh and tiresome reiteration to dwell upon it any more and | 
aie. shall in future confine many of my remarks upon dress to my 
x |< y y answers to correspondents. There is really very little varia- 
. i . : : a 2m ff! tion in men’s clothes and the long articles which appear in 
me , A * various newspapers on the subject are inspired by haberdashers 
Se “vs and tailors of the cheaper grade who are trying to persuade the 
ba A readers of these publications into purchasing some of their shop-worn 
i : goods. 
~ see 2 
> ae , ° ae 
€ *; ere “ We never make the fashions, sir,” said a well-known Fifth 


ite Avenue tailor to me this spring. « We can try as we may, 
but, after all, we must only follow what vou gentlemen adopt.” 
He told me of a dinner given by a tailors’ club in this city, at which 
the very swagger tailor ‘of Chicago appeared in a most gorgeous 
evening coat and trousers of blue silk trimmed in gold. 

““] shall introduce these,” he said, ‘at the World’s Fair. 
Not only Chicago, but the universe will “A wearing them.” ‘ Only 
one tailor,” responded a New York man, “anda very silly one 
at that. No gentleman will follow your lead.” 


For summer, a man must be comfortable. He should wear loose 
clothing that does not look as though it had just come from his 
tailor’s. He has great latitude in hats, soft felts and straw being 
preferable to Derbys. Already a number of men are wearing large 
white, broad-brimmed sombreros. There were eight at the club 
yesterday, mostly worn with check suits. The straws will be the 
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same flat-brimmed affairs of last summer. Mixed 
straws with tricolored ribbon bands will also be 
in favor. “They have been worn in the Bermudas 


this spring by the English officers. 


A word or two more to this disconnected fan- 
tansy, and I lay down my pen. Many people are 
moving into the country and have doubts about the 
furnishing of their country houses. Let me suggest 
that the paper be old- fashioned, with birds and 
flowers on it, the furniture light and simple. ‘The 
more bedroom space the more guests one can en- 
tertain. Get old prints and engravings, and avoid 
anything very garish and modern. Have as little 
furniture as possible. 

I remember two bachelor Bohemians—of the 
true type—not the unkempt person we know—of 
limited means but artistic tastes, who lived in a 
garret in Paris, and who wmned a country house. 
They rented a common village dwelling of yellow 
stucco, flush with the narrow village street, for 100 
francs the season. The one apartment on the 
ground floor was divided into dining and sitting- 
rooms. A white paper with pink roses and butter- 
flles—cheap, but effective—adorned the walls. <A 
few comfortable chairs, painted white, and gilded, 
and furnished with pink and blue cushions; a piano, 
a table, and a small book-case; a few pipes, and 
one or two prints, that was all. The rest was 
view. From the long, French windows one de- 
scended into an old-fashioned garden, filled with 
currant and gooseberry bushes and homely shrubs. 
The garden was terraced, and at its foot flowed 
the Oise, winding in and out among golden wheat 
fields, and green hills bright with scarlet poppies. 
The ruins of a castle with a weird gray tower 
crowned a neighboring eminence, and as far as the 
eye could reach were tiers upon tiers of pines, and 
rows of stiff poplar trees leading the way to the 
river. 

We cannot have all this in Westchester, Long 
Island or in Massachusetts, but our natural scenery 
far surpasses that of France. Arrange some charm- 
ing, simple little room, where we can feel cool and 
listen to Schumann with true appreciation as we 
take our coffee, and delight our eyes with the view. 
Death to flimsy Queen Anne houses and the at- 
tendant horrors of modern architecture! We must 
cease being vulgar and try and do as our neighbors. 
In simplicity —which is most costly—there is the 
highest refinement. 


WAGGING THE DOG 


Mr. Moptsu (protestingly ): ‘ What, another 
check? But I gave you fifty dollars yesterday to 
buy a dress.” 

Mrs. Mopiso: “ Yes, I know that, dear, but I 
want a hundred more now to buy material for the 
sleeves.”’ 


A CASE OF TAIL 


VOGUE 


FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF A 


BOULEVARDIER 

SOME IN VELVET GOWNS 

N the gray end 
a February after- 
noon Annie 
Wade, Mrs. De- 


lancey’s nursery 


governess, leant 
against the win- 


dow frame and 
the dullness of the 





looked out on 
street. 

Mrs. Delancey’s nursery governess 
was indulging in the popular occupa- 
tion of “thinking of her troubles,” so 
her lips drooped at the corners and her 
eyes were gloomy. The passer-by 
below, catching a glimpse of the pale 
face benwene the curtains, would not 
have paid it the compliment of a second 
glance, for it was not a very pretty 
face at any time, and under the de- 
vastating effect of the blues, was almost a plain 
one. It might have been a consolation to Annie 
Wade to think that her one beauty, a tall and 
stately figure, with the broad shoulders and long 
limbs of the modern mode, was not affected by her 
spirits, but was always, be she smiling or weeping, 
supremely and triumphantly beautiful. 

But Mrs. Delancey’s nursery governess was not 
consoling herself with this gratifying thought. She 
was thinking how horrid it was to be Mrs. Delan- 
cey’s nursery governess. She was also feebly 
congratulating herself that Mrs. Delancey and 
Miss Ethel Delancey and Miss Trixie Delancey 
were at a house party in the country, to be absent 
till to-morrow. They had heard that Herr Jacob 
Schwartzkopf, the German millionaire, was to be 
there, and Miss Ethel Delancey, who at twenty- 
five was a beauty, but an unmarried beauty, had 
decided that making his acquaintance was worth 
losing the Greenw cod” s ball, even though she had 
ordered the most magnificent gown wherein to 
grace that lordly festival. 

The Delanceys had engaged their nursery gov- 
erness through an advertisement, and finding that 
she was only seventeen years old, and very willing 
and inexperienced, they had offered her twenty in- 
stead of thirty -five dollars a month. The govern- 
ess accepted it with gratitude, feeling herself very 
lucky. This was at first. The Delanceys were 
extremely impressive at first. Annie Wade had 
thought they were very grand people, for they cer- 
tainly lived in a grand sort of way. Ethel Delan- 
cey had the finest clothes and the haughtiest man- 
ners of any one she had ever seen. After a little 
she decided that the Delanceys were not so re- 
markably grand, and that the feat of living far be- 















































yond your income is apt to be very wearing to the 
temper. As the two ends of the Delancey income 
had not caught sight of each other for these many 
years, the Delancey temper had become decidedly 
worn. 

The nursery governess found that her functions 
nursery governess were of distinctly inferior 
importance to her functions as general upper ser- 
vant. The Delanceys could not allow the deity 
who presided over the kitchen regions to be seen 
above stairs. She might, it is true, have frightened 
the duns away, but she would also have frightened 
away the aristocratic visitors, who so daintily rus- 
tled into the drawing-room on Miss Ethel’s 
“ Day.” The nursery “governess—engaged to in- 
struct the youthful Trixie in the paths ‘of knowl- 
edge—learned that she must open the door to these 
patrician dames, must also read to Miss Ethel on 
stormy afternoons, must mend her clothes, make 
some of her most wonderful gowns, brush 
them, must shop and market for the household, 
make and serve in the afternoon, dust the 
drawing-room, pay the bills—when they were paid 
—interview angry tradesmen; in fact, become an 
able assistant in that laborious, intricate occupation 


as 


over 


tea 


of the Delanceys—the art of living 
on one-half as much as you appear 


to live on, 
The Delanceys, knowing 
that Annie Wade was an ~3& 


@ 








orphan, dependent on herself 
and very young, had little fear 
of her le: aving them and little 
compunction in over-working 
her. Whatthey did not know 
about her was that she was 
engaged to be married to Eddie 
Robson, clerk in a large wholesale cloth house 
down town, just now in receipt of an income 
of $65 a month, but living in expectation of the 
day when a benevolent and wise employer would 
raise that meagre stipend to $100, and he could 
take his Annie from the dreary drudgery of the 


Delanc ey’s brown-stone front to the domestic bliss 
of a flat in Harlem. 
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As Annie Wade stood looking out on the gray 
February afternoon she held in her hand a letter from 
this devoted swain that was the real cause of her 
gloom. It said that one of the men in the office 
had given him a ticket for the Charity Ball that 
evening. He would come for her with a carriage 
—such a great occasion would warrant the expen- 
diture. Everything had fallen together perfectly, 
for the Delanceys were away and need never know. 
They would have a gorgeous time! Such a chance 
might never occur again. And in answer to this 
maddening, dazzling, bewildering proposal, she 
would have to say no. She, who had never seen a 
ball, or worn a ball dress, or floated over a polished 
floor to the dreamy strains of a German waltz— 
would have to decline. And why? Because— 
she had no clothes. It was not the Flora Mc- 
Flimsy cry. It was true. She had but two 
dresses in the world, the one she wore and her 
Sunday gown of brown tweed. Oh, the 
pity of it! How she would love to have 
gone! How a pial 
ed he would be ! _ & 














But her melan- 
choly musings were 
brought to a sudden climax by a 
violent bang on the door, which, swing- 
ing back, disclosed Bridget the cook, carrying 
a large box. ‘It’s Miss Ethel’s new dress,’ an- 
nounced that red and panting functionary, and, 
depositing the burden, withdrew. Annie Wade, 
with a speed born of an extensive knowledge of 
Miss Ethel’s temper, hastily undid the strings, and 
from its tissue paper wrappings drew out the new 
dress. 

This was the wonderful gown she had heard 
Miss Ethel and her mamma quarreling over. It 
was made by Dupres, one of the greatest modistes 
of New York. Silently gazing she held it out 

at arm’s length, turning it about. Then, catching 

a glimpse of herself in the mirror, she held the 

bodice up over her shoulders and noted how be- 

coming the color was to her dark skin. Then 
“she held the skirt up against her waist. 
Miss Ethel was just her height, and she 
looked down over the samien: deep 
yellow folds, to where they broke on the 
carpet into a foam of lace. 

And then—the idea struck her with the sudden- 
ness of a lightning flash—why not try it on? It 
would not hurt it in the least ; ; no one would ever 
know. She had never had a ball dress on in her life, 
and she would so like just to see how she looked. 
With breathless trepidation—so awful at this junc- 


iw 
















ture was the thought of Miss Ethel—she stripped off 


her own dark chrysalis and rustled into the gleaming 
butterfly robe. It fitted perfectly, as a well-made 
dress will fita handsome figure. When she had ad- 
justed the last hook she stood before the glass in 
silent awe at the magnificence of her own appear- 
ance. If she could only go to the ball with Eddie 
Robson looking like this ! 

Four hours later she was again the dark chrysal- 
is when she opened the street door for her fiancé. 
Eddie Robson came in a hack, in a dress suit, with 
a flower in his buttonhole, like a man of fashion. 
In the hallway she told him all and wept upon his 
shoulder. Eddie Robson was furious. It was in- 
famous, barbarous! Weren’t there places where 
you could hire clothes, as men did, as he’d hired 
his suit for that evening '—misfit parlors for wom- 
en? She must go. He had a bouquet in the 
carriage, perle du jardin roses. He’d spent an awful 
lot on it and the carriage. Hold on! Hadn't 
Ethel Delancey some things she could wear? Left 
something hanging i in the cupboard ? She wouldn’t 
get a speck on it. No one would ever find 
out. ‘Go up and look through the cupboards and 
see if there isn’t something there you can wear?” 

Thus spake the tempter, and Eve listened. 
The tempter also kissed Eve and alluded almost 
tearfully to the bouquet and the hack—so expen- 
sive and all to go for nothing. Eve listened and 
thought of the dress she had tried on, listened, and 
hesitated, and wavered, and suddenly ran up the 
stairs, scared and laughing nervously, and put on 
Miss Ethel Delancey’s new gown from Dupres. 

Then they drove to the ball like a lord anda 
lady. And, oh, the ball! oh, the rapture of that 
evening! Qh, the first waltz with Eddie Robson, 
when the floor had been like glass and the orches- 
tra had played “ The Waves of the Danube!” 
Oh, the promenade afterward, when people had 
scared admiringly, and turned to look back over 
their shoulders, at Annie Wade, Mrs. Delancey’s 
nursery drudge. 

Presently, some men known to Eddie Robson 
came up and asked to be presented. Miss Wade, 
with an air of languid elegance, consented to dance. 
Miss Wade danced many times, and in the blissful 
intoxication of gliding through the mazy whirl 
forgot that she wore Miss Ethel Delancey’s new 
dress. To add the last touch of magnificence to 
her resplendent figure she let the long skirt trail 
sumptuously, and walked about on the arm of her 
cavalier, sniffing her roses, and laughing airily, like 
a beauty surfeited with adulation. 

It was in this languidly graceful circuit of the 
floor that she suddenly encountered an eye—an eye 
looking through a lorgnette. Annie Wade had 
that evening encountered so many eyes fixed upon 
her in open admiration, that, with the adaptability 
of her sex, she had grown quite used to them. 
But this eye was not admiring. Curiously, in- 
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tently and keenly it scrutinized her dress as she 
approached, and under its baleful gleam, she felt 
her heart beat suddenly sharp and hard against 
Miss Ethel’s admirably fitting corsage. 

But a second glance reassured her, for she had 
never before seen the possessor of the eye. She 
was a tall, foreign-looking woman, handsomely but 
plainly dressed. Beside her stood a short, stout 
man with white hair and mustachios, also foreign- 
looking, and wearing at his buttonhole a tiny red 
order. They both watched Annie as she ap- 
proached, then, as she swept by, the woman 
dropped her lorgnette, and studying the nursery 
governess’s graceful back, said : 

* “That’s very singular.” 

“© What, that an American should have such a 
figure?” vail the man, with indifference. 

“No, not exactly. But it is fine, isn’t it? 
That is just the sort of figure I would give almost 
any price for.’ 

‘And they strolled away 
through their raised glasses. 

It was three o’clock when Annie bade Eddie 
good-night on the steps and crept in and up to her 
room. In the morning she was up betimes, and 
by the first rays of the sun studied Miss Ethel’s 
dress. Ona hasty glance it seemed unharmed—a 
closer inspection revealed the fact that the ball had 
left its mark upon it. All the little yellow silk 
frills that edged the skirt showed the dust and wax 
that they had swept up off the floor. Annie 
stared at them feeling sick and faint. The family 
would be back that afternoon! She spent the 
morning cleaning and rubbing the damaged frills, 
and when, as she was hanging the dress up on the 
stretchers, she heard the ring of the bell she felt 
that it knelled her doom and silently commended 
herself to the angels that take care of female or- 
phans of seventeen. 

Then the party rustled in and rustled upstairs 
to the sitting room. Miss Ethel gave a nod to the 
governess and swept up toward the fire, her quick 
eyes roving about ill-humoredly, her small hands 
pulling open the heavy, wrought-silver clasps that 
fastened her long cloak of heliotrope cloth. Miss 
Ethel was undoubtedly a very handsome and distin- 
guished looking young woman—a real New Yorker, 
tall, slender, ‘straight- featured, with a proud car- 
riage, an imperious glance. Taking off her great 
black hat she disclosed her auburn hair, dressed in a 
point spiked with a golden dagger. ‘There was 
thunder in Miss Ethel’s eye. Herr Jacob Schwartz- 
kopf had not spoken any language but German, and 
all the way home Miss Ethel had browbeaten her 
mamma for not having had her properly instructed 
in the mysteries of that polite tongue. 

Throwing herself into a chair, Miss Ethel called 
for tea, and then, a thought striking her, her new 
dress, the dress from Dupres. Had it come? It 
had. Bring it forth, commanded the princess, kick- 
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ing off her little boots, and holding out small toes 
in heliotrope silk stockings to the fire. Annie 
Wade brought it out. Miss Ethel and her mamma 
looked, and, in the interest of their scrutiny, did not 
notice that the nursery governess was as pale as old 
wax. Miss Ethel, frowning, studied the skirt, 
made an imperious, beckoning gesture with a thin, 
jeweled hand, drew the skirt near her, and lifting 
it, senile’ the lining and the yellow silk frills. 

Then there was a shriek such as Camille gives 
when she looks in the glass, and Miss Ethel and 
her mother broke out into two separate, volcanic 
eruptions of adjectives and interjections. An out- 
sider, listening, would have supposed that that il- 
lustrious and renowned modiste, Madame Eugénie 
Dupres, had committed a crime to which the mur- 
dering of the early Christian martyrs was an act of 
pious “humanity. Compared to her Nero and Cali- 
gula were enlightened philanthropists. The dress 
had been wor n, mother and daughter assured each 
other in tones of staccato fury. Send for her— 
send for the woman herself! Call a messenger 
boy. Miss Wade, send Bridget for a boy. So 
furious was Miss Ethel that she did not notice the 
pallid silence of the nursery governess. Bridget, 
her eye to the crack, was outside the door, viewing, 
with great gusto, the scene of carnage within. 

Within the next half hour Madame Dupres’s neat 
little coupé rolled to the door. She had been 
moved to respond to Miss Ethel Delancey’s angry 
summons by a well-known feminine weakness— 
curiosity. She was not particularly anxious to re- 
tain Miss Ethel’s patronage. The young lady’s 
temper was trying, and she was quite the opposite 
of prompt in paying her bills, while Madame 
Dupres, an American, and very rich, had decided 
ideas on her own importance and independence. 
But in this particular case she was curious. 

When the governess, who had been dispatched 
for the tea, entered the room, she found the mo- 
diste there, her back to the door, examining the 
dress. As Annie Wade stole forward to set the 
tray on the table Madame Dupres turned and 
fixed her with a casual glance, into which recogni- 
tion leapt, sudden, but instantly repressed. ‘The 
governess endied the edge of the table—it was 
the woman who had stared at her at the ball! Her 
sin had found her out. Exposure would follow 
and then the ‘Tombs or Ludlow street jail. In this 
agonizing tumult of excitement she raised her eyes, 
full of pleading despair, and saw in the ones fixed 
upon her a flicker, an unmistakable flicker of irre- 
pressible amusement. 

“ Oh, said Madame Dupres some- 
what ~alilencasie concluding her peroration, “ un- 
doubtedly it has been worn. Of course I will see 
that it is perfectly repaired. It is unfortunate, but 
these untrustworthy girls will steal into the best 
establishments.” 

Then in answer to the reiterated expostulations 
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yes, yes. 


of the Delanceys she continued with suppressed 
weariness, “¢ I am sorry, desolated—but these things 
will occur. Will the young lady here perhaps be 
so good as to put it in the box and bring it down 
with me to my carriage, and I can send it back 
after I get home ? 

The young lady acquiesced with trembling hands. 
It was evident that Madame Dupres intended to 
give her a personal berating before handing her 
over to the police. The dress strapped in its box, 
the modiste, followed by the governess, hastened 
down the stairs. In the lower hall she turned and 
looked at her. 

“ Well,” she said, 
possessed you to do that? 

Miss Wade leaned the box carefully against the 

wall, and began to weep and to tell her story both 
at the same time. Madame Dupres listened. 

“From what I can gather.” she said, at length, 
“vou seem more a fool thana knave. How much 
do they give you here for wearing their clothes and 
doing their work ? ” 

The weeping governess sobbed out her price. 

“ And I fancy,” ’ said Madame Dupres musingly, 
“ that that peacock up stairs is rather trying to the 
temper. 

The governess had bitterly tearful comments to 
make on that, and as she whispered them Miss 
Ethel’s voice, very sharp, shrilled out from the story 
above, 

“« Miss Wade, I asked you ten minutes ago to 
bring me my slippers.” 

The governess started in trepidation and made a 
tremulous attempt to rub away her tears. 

“© Wait a minute,” said Madame Dupres, putting 
out a restraining hon’. “T saw you at that ball, of 
course. I was there with my husband. I knew 
in a minute you were wearing Miss Delancey’s 
dress. Now listen, I want you to come to me. | 
want you to be wher we call a ‘model.’ You haven’t 
any brains, my dear, but you have a figure that 

can’t be beamed in shis town. You’ve only to wear 
the new gowns and walk up and down in them for 
my clients to see the effect. I’ve been looking for 
a girl for this position for the last year. You get 
twenty a month here, [’ll give you twenty a week. 
Let me hear from you to-morrow. The ‘coachman 
will take the box. Good-by ! ” 

Geraldine Bonner. 
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Aud was twenty and Leila nineteen, 
When the latter became a fiancée ; 
Though Leila was married at twenty-five, 
Yet—Maud is but twenty-one to-day ! 
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‘That Miss Gotrox owns all the 
What 
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SPENCER : 
ice-houses in the northern part of the state. 
is she worth? ” 

FERGUSON : 
lion.” 


“She must be worth a cool mil- 
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a He dullest of seasons is this very time of 
T the year. Country life has not begun 
in earnest, but none the less there is 
quite an exodus from the city, and on Sundays 
the marked difference in attendance at all the 
f\shionable churches shows very plainly that 
son there will be nobody in town, and what- 
ever gaiety we shall hear of for some weeks 
will come from Tuxedo, Westchester, Or- 
ige, Cedarhurst and Hempstead. Already 
e houses are beginning to assume their sum- 
er look of desolation. Some show the 
barred door and shutters now considered 
cessary for protection ; in others the sash cur- 
tuins are being taken down, bric-a-brac is put 
vay, furniture is swathed in linen and brown 
olland. The only entertainments given are 
iall dinners or theatre parties. Last week 
Irs. Theodore Havemeyer gave a very pretty 
nner and theatre party to Colonel and Mrs. 
iy, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Irs. Charles Russell Hone, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ird Potter, Miss de Barril and Mr. East- 
ick. On Thursday evening of last week 
Irs. Fred Vanderbilt and Mrs. Peter Moller 
ich gave dinners. Among Mrs. Moller’s 
iests were Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mr. 
1d Mrs. Giraud Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
ist Montant and Mr. Peter Marie. 


Saturday the outdoor fete at the Berkeley 
val was enjoyed by everybody fortunate 
ough to receive an invitation. Traps of all 
nds and descriptions, from a four-in-hand to 
side-bar wagon were there, and numbers of 
ople went by train. There was so much to 
ok at that one was forcibly reminded of the 
ree rings at Barnum’s Circus. Tennis and 
idminton were played with great vim and 
ergy. The Misses Erving and the Misses 
oosevelt are well-known tennis champions 
nd they played particularly well. An unusu- 
‘ly good collation was served, and as every- 
ody seemed to know everybody else a general 
r of informality and jollity delightful to be- 
old pervaded the place. 


The country places near town are rapidly 
lling up. ‘Tuxedo is evidently in fora gay 
pring and early summer season. The finan- 
ial cyclone which struck so many members of 
ie Westchester Country Club has evidently 
xhausted its fury, and every one is picking up 
eart again, and finding that all is not so black 

it looked. The south shore of Long Island, 
ticularly that part from Babylon along and 
ll about the South Side Club, has quite put on 
he summer look. All the places here are 
wned by very rich men who, while they do not 
o in for hunting or polo, lead a jolly life. Sail- 
ng is the great amusement, and dinners are 
he principal form of entertaining. The South 
ide Clubs eems to be the favorite place to 
neet on Saturday evenings. There is always 
. dinner given there, and as a great many men 
:o down for Sunday, and the country houses 
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are generally filled with house parties, there 
is a very enjoyable time. Mrs. Willie K. 
Vanderbilt is at her place at Oakdale. She en- 
tertained a number of friends last Sunday. The 
Cuttings, the Duncan Woods, the Bradish 
Johnsons and the Edward Knapps, all have 
places near here to which they go very early in 
the spring, and where they stay as late as pos- 
sible in the autumn. 

Polo is already being practiced at all the 
country clubs, and as the contests soon begin 
there is no time to be lost. There is to be 


unlimited polo from May 22d to the last of 


September with very little intermission. 

The first contest takes place at the Meadow- 
brook Hunt Club, Westbury, Long Island, 
from May 22d to June 3d. The second at 
the Country Club at Westchester, June 5th to 
roth; Country Club of Philadelphia, June 
12th to 17th; Essex County Country Club, at 
Orange, N. J., June 19th to July rst; Rocka- 
way Hunt Club, Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
July 3d to 15th; Oyster Bay Polo Club, Oys- 
ter Bay, Long Island, July 17th to 27th. 

The tournaments are arranged as follows : 
August 14th to August 26th at Westchester 
Polo Club, Newport, R. I.; August 28th to 
September 2d, Hingham Polo Club, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; September 4th to September 14th 
at Country Club, Brookline, Mass.; September 
15th to September 23d, Myopia Polo Club, 
Hamilton, Mass.; September 25th to September 
30th, at Tuxedo Polo Club, Tuxedo Park. 


The first week in June there will be several 


weddings besides those already mentioned. 
There will be the marriage of Miss Jacobs to 
Mr. Elin, which is to be celebrated at the 
Jacobs’ country place, Dosoris, Glen Cove, on 
June sth, and also the marriage of Miss 
Margaret Anthon to Mr. Grenville T. Snelling 
which is announced to take place on the 3d 
of June, from the residence of the bride’s aunt, 
Mrs. Edward Anthon, 21 West 33d Street. 

The reported engagement of Miss Helene 
Murphy, who has been such a belle here all win- 
ter, to Mr. Henry Cecil Beaumont of London, 
who has been spending the winter in this city, 
has no foundation in fact. Mr. Beaumont is 
a brother of Sir George Beaumont, and was 
formerly in the Scots Guards. He is a prom- 
inent man in club and social life in Lon- 
don, and has become very justly a favorite in 
fashionable circles here. Miss Murphy and 
her sister, Miss Isabel Murphy, are now in 
San Francisco, where they have a lawsuit pend- 
ing involving a portion of their mother’s es- 
tate. They will probably return here, and sail 
for England about the middle of June. 


The ball for the Infanta Eulalie seems now 
to be a well-established fact. The date, in all 
probability, will be May 22d. The ball will 
be given by the Circle Colon Cervantes, of 
which Mr. Arturo Cuyas is chairman. The 
report got about that this ball would be given 


by Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Cruger, and Mrs. 
Baylies, but while these ladies have kindly 
given Mr. Cuyas the benefit of their experience 
in affairs of this kind, they are now, with sever- 
al others, to act only as patronesses, or as a re- 
ception committee to assist the Infanta and her 
cortege. The price of tickets, g15 for each 
person, will insure, to a certain extent, the priv- 
acy of the ball, but nevertheless, the tickets will 
not be sold indiscriminately. The ball will 
be given in Madison Square Assembly Rooms 
and the decorations are to be incomparably 
beautiful. Among the ladies who have so far 
consented to act as patronesses are Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Mrs. Edward Baylies, Mrs. George 
Rives, Mrs. James Kernochan, Mrs. Bayard 
Cutting, Mrs. Luther Kountze and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. The great trouble in ar- 
ranging for the ball is that the Spanish Royal 
Court is so tremendously hedged in with eti- 
quette. Royalty must have such a number 
of rooms for its especial use that an immense 
amount of space is required, but the Spanish 
gentlemen in this country are determined that 
the ball shall be in every sense brilliant and rep- 
resentative, and the assembly rooms have been 
chosen as they possess such unrivaled capabili- 
ties for re-arrangement and floral decoration. 


Perfect spring weather attracted many peo- 
ple to Castle Point, Hoboken, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, to the entertainment given for the 
benefit of St. Katherine’s Home. Not wishing 
to risk a repetition of the failure of the outdoor 
play there two seasons ago, when the heavens 
opened and the rain descended in floods upon 
actors and audience alike, the tableaux were 
given in the old Stevens house. ‘The stage 
was arranged in the large circular hall, while 
the drawing rooms, which open directly into 
the small hall, filled with an inter- 
ested as well as fashionable audience. ‘The 
tableaux were most artistic, and there was none 
of the long waiting between them which is 
generally so tiresome. “ Le mariage sous la 
Diréctoire,” which was represented by Miss 
Angelica Crosby and Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, 
received perhaps the most applause, for the 


were 


costumes were perfect in every detail, and Miss 
Crosby’s well-known blonde beauty seemed 
particularly suited for the part. Miss Van 
Rensselaer, who represented the Duchess of 
‘There was 
some excellent zither playing, and Miss Julia 
The weather 
being cloudless, a great many people drove 
over in their own traps, and as most of the 
women wore light costumes the living pictures 
outside of the house were well worth looking 
at. Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt, Miss Caroline 
Duer, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Jr., Miss Frey- 
linghausen, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John Wilmer- 
ding and Mrs. Cortlandt Parker, were among 
the number present on Tuesday afternoon. 


Devonshire, made also a great hit. 


Lawrence sang several times. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


one thing, and that is not to mention 

Chicago or the World’s Fair in this col- 
umn. In spite of patriotism, curiosity and the 
thirst tor information that is supposed to be in- 
herent in the American character, I acknowledge 
myself to be already surfeited with the Colum- 
bian Exhibition. If President Cleveland should 
press another magical button, and shut it all 
up as promptly as he opened it, according to 
my present feelings I should not be even one 
little bit sorry. And all this, as the children 
say, I blame on the newspapers. | Every body 
must be tired of column after column of de- 
scriptive eulogy—to say nothing of objection- 
able woodcuts—which are of no interest what- 
ever to those who have not seen the buildings, 
and very unsatisfactory reminders to those who 
And besides, there are so many other 


I Have made up my mind decisively to 


have. 
things that stay-at-homes like to read of just 
now. ‘The ships in the harbor for instance, the 
size and manliness of the Russian officers, the 
glitter of gold lace, and the wonderful becom- 
ingness of the gorgeous uniforms, the weather 
reports, the latest thoughts and sentiments of 
wife murderers, the strenuous efforts of the po- 
lice to capture fugitive convicts, the heavenly 
strains of Paderewski, and the tears and lamen- 
tations of love-sick matrons and maidens over 
his recent departure, the display of buds and 
blossoms both human and floral at the Madi- 
son Square Garden, and Dixey’s latest gags in 
Adonis. All these have been crowded into a 
corner by World’s Fair news, and I for one, 
resent the usurpation. Even Mrs. Forbes- 
Leith’s unrivalled entertainment for the Naval 
dignitaries has never had any suitable notice. 
Phe list of those who were supposed to be pres- 
Many prominent 
names, my own among the number, were 
omitted, and many who were traveling abroad, 
or attending the burial of relatives and friends, 
or stretched on grippy couches suffering un- 
utterable pain, or worse than all, neither expect- 
ed nor invited, were printed in large type, 


ent was absolutely faulty. 


thereby disseminating false information on a 
And for all this the 
World’s Fair is alone responsible. Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that we prefer Chicago to 
work it out in her own way, and be allowed the 
privileges of a little variety in our reading ? 


most important topic. 


The ball at the Madison Square Garden 
which was given tor the Spanish grandees was 


“We know of no enterprise of recent years 
which has been crowned with greater suc- 
cess than the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
112 Regent Street, London, 
who, just twelve years ago, opened their 
place the productions of 
direct before the public, 
thus saving purchasers the numerous inter- 
mediate profits which are obtained by ‘middle 


Company, of 


show rooms to 
their workshops 


men’ on high class goods. Such has been 
the appreciation by the public that the Com- 
pany have now the largest business in England, 
quite supplanting the old-fashioned 
houses that pride themselves upon having been 


and are 


established so many decades, but have utterly 
failed to keep pace with the times, and find it 
impossible now to depart trom their long credit 
system, entailing bad debts, tor which cash 


buyers have to compensate.”’ 
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all that money, taste and good management 
could make it, but unfortunately it was a pub- 
lic, not a private ball, and any one holding a 
ticket was entitled to admittance. Fashionable 


women in New York have an ugly trick of 


conciliating their maids, coachmen, butlers and 
dressmakers by presenting them with tickets 
to public balls and places of amusement which 
they do not think smart or exclusive enough to 
be honored by their own presence, and this 
very reprehensible practice was largely indulged 
in at the ball I speak of. Many years ago the 
same thing was done by the wife of one of our 
ministers to France, who handed over her opera 
box to her household servants upon some gala 
occasion. The lady was officially reprimanded 
by a representative of the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon in consequence, and requested not to 
offend again in the same way. 


The Duke and Duchess of Veragua must 
have been a little surprised at being jostled by 
women in hats and bonnets, and men in red 
ties and tweed suits, in so gorgeously decorated 
a ball-room as that of the Madison Square, 
and where, also, there was a fair representation 
of society people, and a very considerable dis- 
play of dress and jewels. 


A new industry is about to be developed in 
our midst which will give occupation to China- 
men and Japanese who havea scientific knowl- 
edge of tattooing. There are very few naval 
othcers who, in their «¢middy ” days and in 
foreign stations, have not submitted their legs, 
arms or back to the tattooer’s operations, and 


very disfiguring these bloody emblems are if 


by any chance they are revealed to sight. 
Landsmen have never shared this barbarous 
taste with their nautical triends—but since the 
Earl of Craven showed his aristocratic should- 
ers inthe Turkish bath, emblazoned, we believe, 
with his own coat-of-arms—and the report has 
been circulated that the Duke of York has 
some very artistic tattooing on his chest and 
royal understandings—a craze has seized upon 
the more youthful of society dudes to be dec- 
orated in the same way. It is a paintul pro- 
cess at the best, and unless the blood is in very 
good condition apt to result in serious inflam- 
mation, so it would be well for the young fel- 
lows to think twice before they undergo the 
operation. 


There is one thing to. be said tor Mr. Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, notwithstanding his cry- 
ing sin of absenteeism: he has literary and 
journalistic ability of no mean order. The 
Pall Mall Magazine, the first issue of which 
has recently come to hand, reveals most able 
and thoughtful editing. Mr. Astor’s own 


contribution, a paper on the rather hackneyed 
Recamier, is full of 
interest and originality, and the selection of 


subject of Madame 
writers and subjects is beyond all praise. 
Probably the tact that economy need have no 
part or lot in the matter has secured for Mr. 
Astor the best literary talent in England as 
contributors to his new venture. Editors are 
generally so wretchedly poor that high-priced 
writers hold back until they see “how the 
thing will turn out.” But an Astor magazine 
is not dependent upon subscriptions or even 
upon patronage, hence it is likely to be over- 
whelmed with contributions and the greatest 
difficulty will be to find space to do justice to 
them all. 


LETTERS TO MRS. G. 


Bright sunshiny day and your welcome 
letter made a happy combination. 
Nothing could give me more pleasure 

than to undertake what you ask me to do for 
our dear Mabel. Suppose, then, that we r 

furnish her room as you suggested last winter, 
and that you give hera ‘thé dansant” on 
your beautiful lawn the first Saturday after he: 
return from school. We have nearly two 
months before us to arrange matters and get 
things in order, and that should give us amp}: 
time. 

I will give you ideas, prices, ete. If they 
meet with your approval, let me know, and | 
will give the orders at once. 

Of course the first thing I did this mornin 
was to drive to Miss Collins’s Studio, 28 West 
Twenty-third Street, and spend a long hou: 
consulting and inspecting her lovely thing 
We immediately settled on white enameled 
furniture. A beautiful set can be bought « 
Horner’s in Twenty-third Street for $225, in 
cluding the quaintest dressing table, a threc 
cornered little affair with oval mirror, the fram 
a carved wreath of pale pink and white flowe: 
tied at the top with bowknot and ends in th: 
Louis xivth style. 

The enameled iron 
about $25. 

For a spread, Miss Collins showed me on 
made of stripes of silk mull, embroidered in ; 
close Persian pattern, with pale pink, blue an 
yellow silks, lined with shrimp pink surah, an 
edged on both sides with deep frills of the silk 
and mull. 

The spread is made so wide that n 
valance is necessary. The French roll coy 
ered with the same materials is finished wit! 
big rosettes of the three colored ribbons. Sh: 
also showed me a bureau scarf and pincushio 
of white silk painted in tiny rosebuds, mad 
over a pink silk lining and edged with dee 
lace rufHes—you have no idea how pretty th« 
are, and the very thing for our dainty roon 
Now, I also want her to have one of those coo! 
bamboo couches. We will put a long sott 
cushion on it, tied at the four corners with th 
pink and yellow ribbons. I saw at Johnson & 
Faulkner’s, Seventeenth Street and Unio 
Square, something they call “ Gourgouran: 
Louis xvi.’” It is a pink and cream colored 
striped silk, brocaded with small wreaths and 
sprays of flowers, costing $3.75 a yard. That 
would be lovely for curtains, to cover th 
lounge cushion, and perhaps one chair. 

For sofa pillows Miss Collins showed m¢ 
some beauties ! 

One lined and ruffled with pink surah, cov 
ered with the sheerest linen lawn, was em 
broidered with “ Dresden’’ flowers in dull 
wash silks, and finished with a wide hem 
stitched ruffle of the same delicate material. | 
ordered one at once, for I know we will find 
nothing prettier. Cosy chairs, pretty table: 
and bric-a-brac I will be on the constant look- 
out for. You ask me also about hall furniture: 
send your high-backed, dear old chairs down 
to Baldwin Bros. & Co., 8 East Eighteenth 
Street, and have them recovered with some of 
their beautiful “art leathers,’’ and let them 
send you designs for the walls. At Errico 
Bros., 862 Broadway, I saw a very handsome 
carved hall seat that perhaps you might like. 
They deal exclusively in Italian and Florentine 
goods, exquisite pottery, carved furniture, etc. 
There you can also find in Neapolitan ware a 


bedstead will cost 
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large vase for your big palm, and now that that 
English Captain has brought you another tiger 
skin, let it repose at the foot of the tree and 
perhaps, who knows, the poor beast may feel a 
little bit at home ! 

Of course you will let me hear from you at 
once, and next week I will write you of the 
other matters. K. 


VIENNA STAGE BEAUTIES 


~ Very one has heard of Viennese beauties, 
just as every one knows about Viennese 
leather goods, or of the imperial city’s 
other proud boast, “ Die schéne blaue Donau.”” 
(he latter invariably proves a disappointment, 
unless it be to one who is color-blind. The man- 
ufactured article is often neither so cheap nor so 
pretty as imagination had painted it. There 
remains the fair sex—there can be no question 
‘re. The reputation of its fairest representa- 
tives has been honestly gained. One can see 
retty women in Vienna, and pretty women, 
oreover, who possess, as it were, by instinct, 
the knowledge of what is due to their superior 
arms. It is not necessary to look for them 
| any of the very clearly defined classes of so- 
ety, they are to be found in the ranks of ex- 
lusive aristocracy quite as frequently as among 
ie humbler denizens of Vanity Fair. 
It is only a question of being more or less 
1 évidence, and as there is no better place 
\an the stage for bringing one’s pulchritude to 
ublic notice, it is but natural that when one 
isses in review the accepted beauties of Vi- 
ina one should first of all think of the wom- 
n whose profession it is to act, sing or 
ince, 
It is not with any view of suiting all tastes, 
is only with the best intentions “ naught to 
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extenuate and naught set down in malice,” 
that the collection of Vienna stage beauties is 
presented in this issue of Vogue, with the as- 
surance that neither the engraver’s nor the jour- 
nalist’s art is capable of doing justice to the 
attractions of the fair originals. 


Most spoken of among the comely women 
of the Vienna stage (principally on account of 
her exceptional relations to the Imperial family), 
is Frau Katharina Schratt, of the court theatre. 
The strictest rules of Spanish etiquette have 
availed naught against the winning charm of 
her personality, and the unprecedented occur- 
rence of an actress admitted to the intimacy of 
the Emperor and Empress’s private family life 
has had to be accepted in her case. No one ac- 
cuses her of having in any way misused ‘the 
favor that has thus been extended to her, and, 
what is more surprising, none of her colleagues 
envy her therefor. She has had the good sense 
not to let her head be turned by the signal 
distinction that has fallen to her lot, remain- 
ing a careful, painstaking artist, inimitable in 
certain roles, who can, at every appearance, 
count upon the sympathy of the public, and 
as often upon a friendly auditor in the 
incognito box of the Burg Theatre. Her line 
ot parts would comprise those nowadays prin- 
cipally affected by Miss Rehan, one of Frau 
Schratt’s most successful assumptions being 
presented, some years ago, at a theatre no 
further away than the Thalia in the Bowery, 
to which she came tora short engagement when 
Divorgons was first produced in New York. 


Artistically, on a higher plane, indeed at 
the very summit of classical tragic heights, 
stands Frau Charlotte Wolter, who from her 
lofty eminence upholds not only the venerated 
traditions of the Burg Theatre, but also those 
of tragedy as understood throughout the Aus- 
trian and German realms at the present day. 
It would be flattery to predicate of Frau Wolter 
that she is still in her prime, or even was when, 
several years ago, she celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her engagement at the 


court theatre, and yet, no better proof both of 


the continued justice of her claim to good 
looks and of her consummate ability as an ac- 
tress could be afforded than that her age is but 
rarely an impediment to a complete stage illu- 
sion. In parts like Medea, Phedra, Iphigenia, 
Sappho, she has no living rival, nor does there 
seem to be likelihood that a successor will, 
in the near future, be found to wear that clas- 
sic mantle which sits so well on her shoulders. 


Piquante and charming, if not strictly beau- 
tiful, is Fraulein Babette Reinhold, whose 
talent lies essentially in youthful comedy parts, 
but whom ambition, engendered either in her 
own or in an experimentative manager’s brain, 
forces into dramatic parts ill-suited to her 
powers of expression. It thus happened that 
she was cast last winter for the heroine of 
Goéthe’s Faust, and disclosed limitations 
to her very amiable talent that in the entire 
round of her former successes had hardly been 
suspected before. 


Just escaped from the rigid régime of Prus- 
sian domination, and the somewhat patriarchal 
rule of the Berlin Schauspielhaus, Fraulein 
Margarethe Kramm has been added as latest 
recruit to the ranks of Austrian court actors. 
She has as yet had but little opportunity to 
display either her talent or her unusual comeli- 
ness to the habitués of the Burg Theatre, but 
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still the little that has been seen of her has been 
sufficient, as is whispered in well-informed 
circles, to rouse the jealousy of her female 
associates. Her dresses and jewels have been 
very generally admired ; indeed, before she ever 
reached Vienna, so able a connoisseur as Wil- 
liam 11. is said to have suggested (through a 
directorial mouthpiece) that an engagement 
in Vienna would not be out of the way, inas- 
much as his august consort was grieved to 
note a considerable discrepancy between FI. 
Kramm’s modest salary and the probable cost 
of her expensive personal adornments. 


Passing from the court theatre to the im- 
perial opera house we find all knees bent before 
the beauty and talent of Friulein Marie Renard. 
A Styrian by birth, she appeals powerfully to 
her Austrian compatriots; indeed, with the 
sole exception of Pauline Lucca, it is doubtful 
if ever a singer was engaged in Vienna who 
enjoyed more universal popularity. Her voice, 
a mezzo-soprano of somewhat limited range, 
has a peculiarly sympathetic quality, and parts 
like Nanon or Lotte (Werther) she may 
well claim to have made entirely her own. 
Another of her creations, the heroine of 
Mascagni’s Rantzau, added another to her 
laurels, and evidenced once more the unfailing 
judgment of Herr Director Jahn, who cast her 
for the part in spite of the indignant protests of 
no less a person than the composer himself, 
who, it would seem, has fallen a victim to the 
much-lauded (and in Semitic circles hugely 
appreciated), personal charms of Fraulein Lola 
Beeth. 

This young girl, a Pole by birth, enjoys the 
rare distinction of being high in the favor of 
the Viennese press, and though occasional 
murmurs are heard from the public to the ef- 
fect that her singing lacks school, and her act- 
ing intelligence, the easy-going average citizen 
who is willing to find his ideas on art ready- 
made at the breakfast table reads with un- 
swerving faith, not only of the fair singer's 
triumphs in his native town, but even in so 
severely critical a spot as the Grand Opera 
House of Paris. Envious tongues suggest 
that, however well Fraulein Beeth might fare in 
a beauty contest, she would hardly come off 
so well if the palm were to be awarded to 
esprit. And yet it would seem to be no 
small intellectual feat to keep oneself, but 
rarely aided by one’s own artistic efforts, 
prominently and in the main favorably before 
the public. 


Charming in the fullest acceptation of the 
term is Frau Ellen Forster, who has been more 
richly endowed by nature, probably, than any 
of her sister artists, and who lacks nothing 
save one final gift—perhaps it might be per- 
severance or industry—to be counted among 
the elect of the operatic stage. A_ singu- 
larly winning personality, a flexible voice 
of unusually agreeable timbre, dramatic talent 
that well adapts itself to the gentler tender 
heroines—these are advantages that make her 
appearance at all times as grateful as the tra- 
ditional “ flowers in May.’’ And yet, with so 
much in her favor, her chief successes have had 
to be won thus far in episodic roles, nor does 
there seem to be much prospect that she will 
so advance in her art that she can at some 
future day be entrusted with more important 
tasks. She received the special honor of an 
invitation to sing at a state concert recently 
and in assuring her that “ he was always glad 



















to hear her,’ his Imperial Majesty, Francis 
Joseph, probably voiced the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the opera habitués. It would almost 
be treason to doubt it. * Le roi I’a dit.”’ 


Shortly before Christmas of last year the 
hero of many love adventures, Herr Felix 
Mottl, the famous conductor of Bayreuth and 
Carlsruhe, set the conclusive seal of marital 
approval on the claims to superior comeliness 
set up by the numerous friends and admirers of 
Fraulein Henriette Standhardtner, whose meta- 
morphosis into Frau Kapellmeisterin may de- 
prive the Vienna public of a singer who prom- 
ised to become in every way worthy of the art 
institution to which she as yet belongs. The 
news of her engagement to the fickle protege 
of Richard Wagner's widow was at first re- 
ceived by the initiated with considerable in- 
credulity, but it soon leaked out that a ponti- 
fical blessing from Wahnfried had been secured, 
and then no further hindrance save a few in- 
consolable Ariadnes to the debit of Herr Mottl, 
stood in the way. 

So much for the imperial theatres. Of act- 
resses who belong nominally to the suburbs 
there are but two who owe their popularity to 
their looks in quite as great a measure as to 
their talents. 

The first, Frau Ilka Palmay, is the divette 
of the Theatre an der Wien, and has scored 
her principal triumphs in the French and Aus- 
trian comic operas of the past years. An 
Hungarian by birth, she has had considerable 
dithculty in acquiring a German pronuncia- 
tion that would pass muster on the stage. None 
the less she is adored by the Vienna public, 
who promise to remain inconsolable when she 
exchanges the Prussian for the Austrian capi- 
tal next fall. Her jewels and her toilette are a 
feature of every new production, and, added to 
the rare piquancy of her histrionic style, have 
done much to secure continued popularity for 
the latest works of Strauss and Millocker. 
During the summer she was married to a scion 
of one of the oldest Austrian families, and 
those who come in contact with her are duly 
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impressed by the weight she lays on being 
treated with all the deference due the Countess 
Kinsky. 


Fraulein Helene Odilon is the name of the 
young girl who makes la pluie et le beau 
temps of the Vienna Volks theater, and who 
came from Berlin a little more than a year ago 
to develop in an unprecedentedly short space 
of time into the special pet of the public. Not 
that her talent is so convincing, her features so 
regular or her grace so seductive—but still 
there is no gainsaying the fact that her name 
on the bill means a full house, without much 
regard to the piece that may be played. 


In the humbler sphere of variety entertain- 
ments, a professional beauty of the very first 
water must not be overlooked. Marietta di 
Dio she styles herself, and it is said the name 
is a nom de guerre. However, se non é vero é€ 
ben trovato, for she proves a godsend, as far 
as the box office receipts are concerned, wher- 
ever she is engaged to sing and dance. Her 
mere appearance in a loge at any of the thea- 
tres is sufficient to create a sensation, and so 
dangerously fascinating is she said to be that 
the tale is told of a righteously indignant beer- 
brewer who undertook in real life to play Pére 
Duval to her Marguerite Gauthier, and before 
leaving cast himself for the role of M. de Var- 
ielle. 


There remains one more glance to be de- 
voted to the famous Vienna corps de ballet, 
and from this universally conceded embarras 
de richesse it is indeed difficult to make an en- 
tirely just choice. The various dancers from 
those in the first quadrille to the more modestly 
stationed, represent, perhaps, the most notable 
collection of pretty faces to be seen on any 
stage at the present day. As a sample, there- 
tore, of many, rather than as the most striking 
of all, Signorina Lucie Balbo and Fraulein 


Clementine Krauss may be selected with- 
out danger of encountering any protests. 
They have been several years at the Opera 
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House, though one is barely over twenty and 
the other not past eighteen, and if the wishes of 
the abonnés are consulted the probabilities are 
that they will remain for a long while to come. 

There is a homely old proverb to the effect 
that “handsome is as handsome does ”—a« 
search for beauty, though, among the artists of 
Vienna, carried out on these lines, would lead 


too far. That might be, to use once more the 
classic phrase, another story. Asmodeus. 
HORSE NOTES 


He sale of the entire stock of the late 
George I. Seney at the Blue Front 
Stables on East Twenty-fourth Street, 
brought together an unusually large crowd o' 
well-known horsemen. The sale was by orde: 
of the executors of the estate of the deceased 
Mr. Seney, and among the lot were some of th 
choicest horses in this section of the country 
Mr. Seney was known to be one of the most 
careful and successful of breeders and the lot 
of ninety-two that was advertised to be sold 
would have attracted the attention of horsemen 
in any part of the country. Although th: 
bidding was a bit slow, the prices brought 
showed that the quality of the stock offere: 
was appreciated, and the average per head— 
$217 — was considered none too large. The 
total realized was $19,965, the largest pric: 
paid being $1,225 by W. A. Winn for th 
five-year-old brown gelding Fast Asleep by 
Norway Knox. Mr. McDonald bid th 
brown horse, Leo Wilkes, by Guy Wilkes- 
Sable, by the Moor up to $930 and secured 
him at that price, Lavel, a three-year-old bay 
gelding by Lavaland—Sweetness, by Voluntee: 
was bought by Mr. John Rudd for g500. 

On Saturday last the entries for the opening 
day at Fleetwood Park closed with a larg: 
list. There is every indication now that th 
meeting will prove a successful one as several 
additional inducements have been offered. 
Matthew Riley, the ex-president of the club, 
offers a cup valued at $100 for the pair that 
beats 2.19 on the opening day, and as there ar 
a number of fast ones now at the old track there 
is a good chance for the cup to be awarded. 
Mr. Riley drove his pair, Clayton and Lynn 
W., in 2.19 when he was president of the club, 
and those who know how dearly he prizes the 
records made by his horses say that really he 
would not like to see their records beaten. 

The members of the American Hunt and 
Pony Racing Association have been for some 
time trying to make arrangements to secure 
the Fleetwood Park track for their big meeting 
this fall, but from present indications they have 
not been very successful. The Columbian 
Handicap, to which $500 has been added, will 
probably bring out some of the best gentlemen 
riders in the country, including Foxhall Keene, 
James L. Kernochan, Jr., W. C. Hayes, Mr. 
Vingut and George Myers and a suitable track 
must be secured. Morris or Jerome Parks 
will be available in the fall and it is thought 
that either of these places will be secured. 

The United States Horse and Cattle Show 
Society has just issued the prize list for the 
second open-air horse show to be held on the 
grounds of the society from June 5 to 10. The 
prizes offered in the ninety classes amount to 
over $15,000, and the additional prizes, for 
special classes, which were offered by the 
friends of the society are valued at $5,000. 

On the Saturday previous to the opening of 
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the horse show on the Manhattan Field the 
open-air horse show at Philadelphia will close, 
and in order to get the horses of the Philadel- 
phia horsemen who have entered horses in the 
New York show, to this city in time, a special 
train will start from Philadelphia on Sunday, 
June 4th. 

The coach Oval made its initial sched- 
ule trip last Saturday with Captain C. H. Mc- 
Donald a veteran driver, as whip. The Oval, 
which is the famous coach Comet on which 
T. Suffern Tailer made his noted trip through 
Europe, looked like a new coach, when with a 
flourish of the whip Captain McDonald 
picked up the lines and allowed the four hand- 
some bays to start off toward the Park. The 
start was made from in front of the Plaza Ho- 
tel shortly after noon, and in a few minutes the 
famous old coach had left the Park by the Sev- 
enty-second Street entrance and was on its way 
up the Riverside Drive. The Oval Club at 
Morris Heights was reached at half-past one 
o'clock and atable d’ hote luncheon was served. 
On the grounds the Badminton Club, which 
had been invited to give an exhibition there, 
played a few games, but the wind was 
too strong and the 
rounded with an eager throng until the start for 
home was made. Among those who made the 
coach were: Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Sherman, Mrs. J. M. Schem- 
Miss Brown and 


tennis courts were = sur- 


trip on the 
White, Mrs. B. 
erhorn, Miss Louisa Potter, 
Miss Waite of Providence. 

If the weather is suitable for coaching on 
May 27th, the day set for the coaching parade 
in Central Park, those who witness the start 
will see something very interesting. Secretary 
Roosevelt has issued an order calling for the 
drags to meet in the road leading from Eighth 
Avenue to the Mall, at half-past eleven o'clock. 
Phe route will be up the west side of the park 
Tavern, where the drags 
will pass in review. The return will be made 
m the East Drive to the point where the drags 
met, and here the drive will terminate. 


to McGown’s Pass 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
Understand that there will be a performance 
I of some kind at the Metropolitan Opera 
House every night in the week from the 
date ot its reopening. On the nights that grand 
opera is not given there will be, in all prob- 
ability, a spectacular ballet and on Sunday 
night there will be concerts. : 
As to the operas Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau 
will include in. their repertoire, it is pertinent 
to say that German opera will not be given 
unless my capital 


during the coming season 


uthority is altogether at fault. It is barely 
poss ible that on some of the = off nights 
Eales operas will be revived, but if this 


proves to be the case it will not be connected 
in anyway with the regular operatic season. 


Those who think that Mr. Abbey cut off a 
source of revenue at the box office 
Vaudeville Club 
an omnibus box from which to view the audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan, do not take into 
consideration the astuteness of the manager. 
Mr. Abbey ts aware of the fact that much of 
the pleasure of operagoing consists in the en- 


considerablk 
when he decided to give the 


tree act, 
that i why he ha 
su that if 


gossip in the lobbies and boxes, and 
arranged the omnibus box 


any one wants to go into any other 
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box, or into the orchestra or balcony, he must 
first go out upon the street and enter the main 
entrance only, after the usual preliminary pecu- 
niary arrangements have been made. 


There have been a series of unexpected and 
vexatious delays in the completion of the the- 
atre that George Edwards, the English mana- 
ger, is putting up in London, for Augustin 
Daly, and Mr. Daly’s company accordingly 
will not sail from here until August. The 
latest engagement Mr. Daly has made is Miss 
Dorothy Dene. There has been much specu- 
lation as to exactly what position in the 
company Miss Dene will occupy. My infor- 
mation is that she will be Miss Rehan’s under- 
study, and act occasionally in Miss Rehan’s 
place. Miss Dene may be accurately described 
as a “model” actress; that is to say, she was 
formerly the model of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
and abandoned that vocation to pose behind 
the footlights. 


It is with sincere regret that I make note of 
the departure for Europe last week of Signora 
Duse. In spite of her published wish to return 
to America, I can not say that I ever expect 
to see her here again. Consumption has 
weakened her to such an extent that even the 
irregular performances she has given during the 
last few months have told heavily upon her, 
and no manager can afford to direct the tour of 
a star quite as likely to disappoint an audience 
at the last moment as she is to let the curtain 
be lifted. That is why I advise anybody sail- 
ing tor London this spring to drop in at the 
Lyric Theatre, for I hear that Duse has signed 
to appear there shortly and present her entire 
repertoire. 


I cannot say that I congratulate Mr. Charles 
Frohman upon his acquisition of the American 
rights to Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play, A 
Woman of No Importance, which, Mr. Froh- 
man says, he will produce here early in the 
season. In spite of the cabled reports to the 
effect that it is a brilliant success, as produced 
by Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket Theatre, 


London, I have excellent reason to belie: 
that it is quite the reverse. My London cor- 
respondent writes that it is cantankerous in 
sentiment and conventional in its thin-spun 
plot. Mr. Wilde has strung some caustic 
epigrams along the dialogue, but the prin 
cipal thought that suggests itself in connection 
with the treatment of the theme is that Oscar 
has been raking a heap of burnt-out coals with 
a gilt poker. 


In America, England and France alik 
there seems to be just now a paucity of talent 
among composers of light opera. Even Mil 
locker, of whom we have been  expectin; 
much, has almost flashed in the pan. Half a 
dozen comic operas and opera comiques pro- 
duced recently in London have been hastily 
withdrawn. Here at home Francis Wilson is 
compelled to return to Erminie, Dixey has 
had to resuscitate Adonis, and Lillian Russell 
and Pauline Hall fall back, respectively, on 
Giroflé-Girofla and La Belle Heéléne. Pan- 


jandrum, which De Wolf Hopper has staged 


at the Broadway Theatre, is well termed by 
its authors an olla podrida. It begins asa farce, 
changes to a spectacle, and finishes as an ex- 
travaganza, Its scenery and costumes are 
dazzlingly effective, but its attempts at wit 
and humor are forced and flat. Possibly no 
other opera—with apologies to The Fencing 
Master—has ever been staged so sumptuously. 
As a well-wisher of Mr. Hopper I hope that 
revision and addition will make Panjandrum 
popular; and when we remember that the 
success of Wang was founded upon its double 
failure out of town under other titles, there is 
no reason why such a wish should not be re- 
warded. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN MAT TINGS, 
JAPANESE JUTE AND COTTON RUGS 


in a Great Variety of Novel Designs. 


PLAIN FILLINGS 


and ENGLISH FELTS 


in Very Attractive Colorings. 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC RUGS 


in patterns and solid colors. 
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is unexcelled, and my prices meet the 


requirements of close buyers. 


all kinds of carriages. 
The character and finish of all work 


TO BUYERS OF CARRIAGES. 


INSPECTION is invited to the 
best and most stylish designs 





JAMES W. RENWICK, 
CARRIAGES AND HARNESS, 


39 & 41 Wooster Street, 


The Moth Insurance 
and Storage Co. 


INCORPORATED 1892. 
E. TWYEFFORT, President, 
OFFICE, FirrH AVENUE, 


One door above 28th Street. 
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roods Stored in the Manhattan Warehouse Co.'s 
Building, 7th Ave. and 52d St. 

Furlined Garments, Robes, etc., Stored and Insured at 
LOWEST RATES. Clothing Cleaned and Pressed at 
1oderate cost, and stored for the season under the guarantee 
f the Company. without additional charge. 


NO RISK—-NO CARE—SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


A PROPHECY. 

I doubt if the term “art in advertising ”’ 
ipplies to any publication so well as Vogue, 
the handsome weekly illustrated paper which 
ias suddenly found favor with the highest so- 
‘iety in New York and elsewhere. The ar- 
tistic excellence which characterizes this bright 
publication extends through its advertising pages, 
ind some of those devoted to the large dry- 
roods houses are as attractive as its other hand- 
some departments. If the specimens presented 
trom week to week are samples of what the 
idvertising of the future is to be, I predict that 
ere many years publishers generally will point 
with as much pride to the business announce- 
ments appearing in their sheets as any other 
part of the paper.—Boston Weekly Journalist. 


ASK FOR i HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE | 


BLACK and WHITE, 


GREY, 


(Between Broome and Grand Streets) 





New York. 


“VOGUE” 


Hey say that young Love is a tricky sly 
boy ; 
They say he’s a sad little rogue ; 
But we of to-day use him just as a toy, 
Our greatest concern is for “ Vogue.”” 


If « Vogue’’ 
done ; 
If it told us to speak with a brogue, 
I'm sure that we all in New York would be 
won, 
And too soon could not follow the « Vogue.”’ 


says “do this,”’ then quickly *tis 


If crinoline nod of approval should win, 
From far Indies to sleepy Patchogue, 

The ladies to wear it would quickly begin; 
They must honor the orders of “ Vogue.” 


A. J. Bowden. 
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A SPECIALTY. 
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ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND MANTEAUX, 
295 FirrH Avenue, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for 


coming Spring of '93 have been received. 
inspection is invited and satistaction guaranteed, 
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FOR OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR 

EVENING DRESSES, 
CARRIAGE DRESSES, 
STREET DRESSES, 


WRAPS, &c., &c. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory 


results in all orders entrusted to us warrants 
us in 


SOLICITING PATRONAGE. 


OLLINGER, 


LADIES’ 
20TH OT., 


YOUR 


TAILOR, 
NeAR Broapw. 


- 


29 East Y. 


who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
street, house and travelling, are respectfully 


Ladies 
mer Wear for 


invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, I 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 


reasonable. 
$50 to $70 


HERRY COTTAGES 
AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


These cottages are beautifully situated overlooking the 
Ocean, and built to meet the re juirements of those desiring 
all the comforts of a City residence, without the cares of 
housekeeping, completely furnished, including bed linen, and 
have all the modern improvements, hot and cold water, open 
fire-places, electric lights and bells, Lawns and drives kept 
in order. Restaurant a la Carte. 

LOUIS SHERRY, 
Fifth Ave. and 37th St., New York. 


Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 


DRESSMAKING 
, (Profit Sharing.) 


HE CHILDREN’S 
CO. 10 East 1sth S1 
Hand Made 


Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


Fine Infants’ Clothing. 


. . . TATIMTec 
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VOGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.’ 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a ycar in advance, postage tree, For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order. Other remittances at sender's risk, Single copies 
ten cents. 

Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 

Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 



















































ence: he with the white one is ready for a 
ball or any other important social function, 
while the man who wears the black tie is limi- 
ted to a dinner at home, an evening call, or the 
theatre. 

Page 312.—a gown of China silk in chang- 
ing tones of pale green and silver. It has the 
usual flare at the bottom of the skirt, which is 
trimmed with two white lace ruches a foot or 
more apart. The bodice is drawn down in 
gathers, and there are full balloon sleeves ending 
in cuffs from the elbow, of apple green velvet. 
The corselet, open in the front, is also of the 
velvet, edged with narrow lace. There is a 
charming double cape, with standing collar of 
black spotted lace made over white China silk, 
and trimmed all around with ruches of white 
point d’esprit. The hat is of black and white 
lace trimmed with stiffened loops of white and 
green gauze ribbons. 

Page 306.—The gown worn by the young 
woman is a grenadine of a pale mauve color, 
with purple satin stripes. The entire gown is 
made on the bias. Six wide flounces cover the 
skirt from hem to waist line, and there are full 
sleeves, with a flounce ending at the elbow. 
Over the gown is worn a short sleeveless jacket 
of purple velvet, with wide revers of pale 
mauve bengaline. The hat is of mauve col- 
ored straw, trimmed with little bunches of 
purple pansies, each bunch tied with a little 
bow of yellow velvet ribbon. The parasol is 
of mauve silk, covered with chiffon of the 
same color laid in wide ruffles. 

The matron has a gown of ecru colored 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, a 
black cloth jacket of the severest style, and a 
jet bonnet. 

Che youth in the picture is arrayed in cor- 
rect afternoon trousers are of a 
mixed gray material a shade or two lighter 
than his frock coat, which is of dark gray 
cheviot, worn unbuttoned. A_ light blue 
cravat, tied in Prince of Wales knot, and a 
silk hat, more French than English in style, 
make up a very modish young man. 

Page 307. — The toilette worn by the 
younger of the two ladies receiving consists 
of a skirt and puffed sleeves of robin’s egg 
blue satin, and low bodice of olive velvet. 
Ihe sleeves are drawn just above the elbow by 
bands of the velvet, from which fall deep ruf- 
fles of pale blue chiffon. The bertha is of 
the blue chiffon laid in full gathers over silk of 
the same shade. The bonquet is of Marechal 
Neil roses tied ribbons 
which fall in loops and ends to the ground. The 
coiffure has a high effect enhanced by tuft of 


dress. His 


with broad blue satin 


pale blue feathers and diamond aigrette. Long 
loose gloves cover the arms to the elbow. The 


elder woman wears a gown of rich claret col- 
ored satin, the skirt trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade. The low corsage is finished by 
a deep bertha of old black lace fastened by a 
diamond star. Her hair is dressed with white 
feathers and diamond stars. 

Supplement, Page 5.—The walking cos- 
tume, seen on the upper central portion of this 
page, is of summer silk in tones of écru and 
pale blue, the cross bars indicated by lines of 
Havana brown. ‘The skirt is flaring and trim- 
med with narrow bias ruffles, of which there 
are seven. The sleeves, of the same material, 
are formed of a deep puff and ruffle falling 
over long, tight-fitting cuffs, buttoned on the 
The corsage is slightly 


outside of the arm. 
full at throat and waist line, and has a narrow 
belt of Havana brown silk. 


Over the corsage, 
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and forming a part of it, is a jacket-like ar- 
rangement of Havana brown silk with large re- 
vers of the same, which form epaulettes. The 
jacket, which is gathered in the side seams and 
arm holes, is drawn together toa point over the 
bust, and tied in a rabbit’s ear bow. ‘The lit- 
tle bonnet is of pale blue silk trimmed with jet. 

To the left is seen an evening gown of white 
silk, made with a short, round bodice, cut low 
in the neck. The full sleeves are partially 
covered by fan-shaped epaulettes of primrose 
velvet ending in butterfly bows of the same. 
The bertha is of white silk, embroidered with 
gold, and edged at the top by a band of white 
and gold passementerie, of which also the belt 
is made. 

Below this figure a charming toilette is repre- 
sented. A gown of pale rose India silk, made 
with a full yoke and full elbow sleeves of cream 
colored lace. ‘The Figaro jacket of peach col- 
ored velvet is low in the neck, and has double 
shoulder pieces falling over the arm. It is 
trimmed with Persian embroidery, in which are 
seen gleams of blue, rose and gold. There isa 
belt of the same embroidery fastened by a 
buckle of Russian enamel. The hair is drawn 
back from the forehead, and arranged in double 
puffs, and ahigh loop. A spray of tiny pink 
blossoms appears upon one side. 

On the left at the bottom of the page, the 
figure wears a low bodice and puffed sleeves of 
Eminence purple velvet with silk shirt of a light 
petunia shade. A _ fichu of rare old lace falls 
back from the shoulders, and ends at the waist 
line. The belt and trimming on the bodice 
are of cream and gold embroidery. In the fair 
hair is worn a bow of Eminence velvet and 
straight ostrich plume of petunia color. 

The cape worn by the lower, central figure 
is of turquoise blue cloth made with a yoke 
embroidered in jet. “The yoke is pointed back 
and front and is edged with a black velvet ruffle 
of moderate width lined with turquoise blue silk. 
The cape hangs full from the yoke and is trim- 
med with nine rows of black velvet ribbon. The 
high collar is bordered by an edge of curled 
black ostrich feathers. ‘The capote is of black 
lace and jet with turquoise blue plumes and 
strings of torquoise blue velvet crossing under 
the chignon. 

The evening gown shown on the upper 
right side of the page is of white gauze em- 
broided with pearls. ‘The bodice is cut square 
and there is a belt ending in a large bow com- 
ing well up over the bodice of Nile green vel- 
vet. The skirt is trimmed with pearl em- 
broidered lace. 

Just below is an out-door gown of terra cotta 
foulard made with a corselet belt and double 
puffed sleeves of the same. The 
above the corslet is made of stripes of terra 
cotta velvet and cream lace insertion, and 
meets a yoke of cream lace with high straight 
collar. The hat is of cream lace with a full 
ruche around the brim, a crown of terra cotta 
velvet and lace in stripes and tall loops of 
terra cotta velvet. 

The walking costume on the lower side to 
the right consists of a long coat of lava gray 
cicth with sleeves which are wide only at the 
shoulders. ‘The cape is of velvet of the same 
shade lined with cardinal red silk. ‘The collar 
of lava gray ostrich feathers is tied with a bow 
of red velvet, and the hat of gray crepe is 
lined with red point d’esprit lace plaited very 
full and forming a narrow ruche on the edge 
of the brim. = The trimming consists of loops 
of red and gray brocaded ribbon. 


corsage 








SAILINGS AND ARRIVALS 


Those who wish to advise their friends of intended de 
parture are informed that statements for this department of 
Vogue should reach the office not later than Monday noon 
of the week of issuc. 

Arrived in New York, S. S. Germanic, Sat- 
urday, May 6th, 1893.—Mr. F. M. Beau- 
mont, Mrs. H. A. Bennett, Mr. Harve, 
Brown, Mr. Wm. Edgar, Mr. H. W. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Hughes Fawcett, Mrs. S. H. 
Graves, Mr. J. A. Greer, Mr. Charles Hew- 
ett, Miss E. Hewett, Mr. G. F. Lawrence, 
Mr. F. G. Travers. 

Sailed trom New York, S. S. Teutonic, May 
3d, 1893.—Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. 
W. T. Buckley, Mrs. Buckley, Mrs. Chas 
Rosden Burn, Mr. J. E. Carroll, Hon. How 
ard Conkling, Mr. Alfred R. Conkling, Mr 
N. Hugh Cotton, Mrs. Cotton, Mr. John Cot 
ton, Mme. Eleonora Duse, Miss Emily O. 
Gibbes, Mr. Geo. Grossmith, Mrs. Grossmith, 
Mrs. R. H. Hoadley, Miss Hoadley, Hon 
Cecil Johnstone, Mr. Thos. L. Johnson, Mr. 
W. Wallace Jones, Mr. Edward C. Jones, M: 
Albert H. Leith, Mrs. Maturin Livingston, 
Mr. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. J. D. Peet, 
Mr. Pelham-Clinton, Mrs. Pelham-Clinton, 
Mr. J. Punnett, Mr. Alfred N. Punnett, Mrs 
Raoul, Mr. Louis Russell, Mrs. Russell, Mr. 
Geo. Rutherford, Miss Rutherford, Miss Grac« 
Rutherford. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. Campania, 
May 6, 1893.—Mrs. J. H. Abercrombie, Mr. 
W. R. Colgate, Mr. Alex. Duncan, Mr. Wm. 
Douglas, Col. and Mrs. Alex. Gordon, Miss 
Lillian Gordon, Mrs. Augustus Kountze, Mr. 
J. C. Kay, Count Kessler, Mrs. Keller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Meeker, Mr. Chas. S. Osborn, Miss 
Osborn, Mr. and Mrs. E. Phipps, Miss Mary 
Phipps, Miss Ida Phipps, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 
Mr. Chas. F. Phillipe, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Rhinelander, Miss F. Rhinelander, Miss A. 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Simpkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Stewart, Mr. E. M. Young. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. La Bretagne, 
Saturday, May 6, 1893.—Mrs. James B. 
Eustis, Miss Eustis, Mr. N. B. Eustis, Mr. A. 
H. Fischer, Mrs. A. H. Fischer, Mrs. Chas. 
H. Fish, Mr. C. Fish, Miss Leontine Marié 
Miss Josephine Mari¢é Mr. Hugh McBirney, 
Mrs. Hugh McBirney, Mrs. Charles A. Post, 
Mr. Regis H. Post, Mr. J. M. Tappen. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. Paris, Sat- 
urday, May 6, 1893.—-Major C. St. L. Barter, 
British Army, Lieut. C. L. Beckwits, U. S. A. 
Mr. Alfred Clements, Mr. Charles E. Dana, 
Mrs. Dana, Mrs. S. H. Dana, Miss Millicent 
W. Dana, Mr. E. W. Dodd, Mrs. Dodd, Miss 
J. L. Fellows, Miss French, Mr. W. E. Kings- 
ford, Miss E. Knowles, Lord Kilcoursie, Mr. 
George H. Putnam, Gen. Theodore Runyon, 
United States Minister to Germany, Mrs. 
Runyon, Miss Julie B. Runyon, Miss Helen 
L. Runyon, Mr. L. Chauncey Runyon, Mr. 
F. T. Runyon, Mr. J. J. Van Alen, Mr: 
John S. Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Florence 
Wilson, Miss Ella Wilson. 





DIED 


DeprEw.—On Sunday, May 7th, at her late residence, 43 West 
Fitth-fourth Street, Elise Hegeman, wife of Chauncey 
Depew, and daughter of the late William Hegeman, 

MATHEWS.—On Saturday May 6th, New York City, Mary 
Ellis Mathews, daughter of the late Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Mathews. 

Funeral services atthe Ascension Memorial Chapel, Tues- 
day, 9th inst. 

Morrts.—In Brooklyn, atthe residence of his father-in-law, 
Henry Snyder, Esq., on May 3d. Gouverneur, son of 
the late Col, Thomas F. Morris of Yonkers, N. Y 

Funeral services on Saturday, May 6th. 





